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ABSTRACT 

In order to sort out a comprehensible total picture 
regarding needs assessment and to develop a useful conceptual 
frameSbxk for this area, a comprehensive review of the needs 
assessment literature pertinent to the concerns of postsecondary ^ 
education was conducted. The review found that needs assessmentis a 
viable tool for input to planning^ btit seribiis prcblems exist. These 
include: (1)^ lack of a good definition of need; f2) difficulty in_ 
separating real need frcm wants and demands; j3) lack of valid and 
reliable measures and indicators of met and unmet need; (U) lack of 
useful taxoncmies of needs; (5) tendency of many^ needs assessors to 
be imprecise about whose needs are of concert, and to not consider 
different grcups separately; (6) tendency to focus on goals in needs 
assessment rather than let needs data help the institution evaluate 
and reformulate its goals; (7J tendency tb be imprecxse concerning 
which decisionmakers will use the needs data^ and lt^e*i (8| failure to 
make use of relevant secondary data and to bverceme the pbssible _ 
pitfalls inherent in such data; J9) difficulty of integrating ••soft" 

with "hard" data; and (10) the tendency to make decisions using 

over-simplified decisict rules. This information provides a framework 
tb assist in overcoming such problems and for evaluating needs 
assessment mcdels. (Authbr/JMDJ 
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ABSTRACT 

» 

Most college needs assessment efforts in the past fiave been subjective, 

" uh^ystematie, and ad hoe. A significant body of knowledge is now available, 
however, that can help institutions to identify and evaluate constituent needs 
in a much more effective manner. 

Needs assessment is a viable tool far input to planning, but serious problems 
exist. For example: (1) lack of a good defination of need; (2) it is difficult 
to separate "real need" frem wants and demands; (3) lack of valid and reliable 
measures and indicators of met and unmet need; (4) the l^ck of useful taxonomies 
of needs; (5) the tendency of many needs assessors to be imprecise about whose 
needs are of concern, and to net consider different groups separately; (6) the 
tendency to focus on goals in needs assessment rather than let needs da'ta help 
the institution evaluate and reformulate its goals; (7) the tendency to be 
iniprecise concerning which decisionmakers will use the heeds data, and how; 
(8) the failure to make use of relevant secondary data and to overcoiiie the 
possible pitfalls inherent in such data; (9) the difficulty of integrating "soft" 
with "hard" data; and (10) the tendency to make decisions using over-simplified 
decision rules. ""-^ 

An current needs assessment models generate statements of need* and many 
of them rank order the identified needs. Yet hardly any of them develop diag- 
nostic statements and inferences about need causes, which are necessary if one 
is to really understand the different needs and how to best meet them. This 
paper provides a preliminary conceptual framework designed to assist in 
bVercdiiiing such problems as those listed above, and for evaluating heeds 



All social programs 1ri our society are in response to assumed or perceived 
needs, although observers wonder sometimes vvhether it is not the needs of the 
provider (for financial support, for nonpecuniary benefits such as status and 
. prestige, for survival^ for growth ^ etc.) rather than the needs of the receiver 
of the services th-it primarily stimulate social services into happening. The 
concept of need is clearly an integral part of our culture. Most of the great 
litarary classics are built around heeds and how they are or are not met. 
Satisfying important human needs is the central theme of almost all comoiercial 
advertising^ political lobbying and advocacy^ and educational jargon. 

Given that the concept of "need" is a primary driving force within education, 
including postsecondary education, the focus naturally turns to the analysis of 
which needs are most important, which are most feasible to meet, or which should' 
receive priority attention in determining how available educational funds and 
othe-r resources (such as staffs facilities^ methodologies) should be expended. 
And duffing a period of projected enrollment decline and probable financial 
retrenchment, an objective analysis of needs becomes especially important for 
discerning which areas to maintain and which to cut back. Thus, the theme of 
the 1978 Forum of the Association for Institutional Research is "Balancing 
Needs and Resources." To insure such a balance ^ it is important to identify 
and assess effectively both the needs and the resources available. On the one. 
end, hov/ever, there are serious difficulties related to identifying and assessing 
needs in postsecondary education - whether it be heeds at the institutional, . 
the state, or the national level. 
; It is only recently that postsecondary education people, other than those 

in the community colleges, have expressed much interest in conducting formal, 
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objective studies to identify and assess needs. Fortunately, however, a 
significant body of knowledge about what has been called "Needs Assessment" 
has been developed over the last decade by educators at the elementary and 
secbhdary levels, from which postseeondary educators can borrow. Furthermore, 
noteworthy developmental work is also now taking el ace in postseeondary 
education. 

In spite of Lhe devel cp.nents that have taken place and the needs assess- 
ment models that have been developed, needs assessment is still a largely 
undeveloped area - for example, see the dis<;ussion by Witkin (ig75). Many of 
the developmental efforts have been "piecemeal," and a conceptual framework 
that can tie all of the pieces together and guide practice has been missing. 
Therefore, from April through October of 1978, MeREMS staff conducted a com- 
prehensive review of the needs assessment literature pertinent to the concerns 
of postseeondary education. The purpose of this effort was to sort out a 
comprehensible total picture regarding needs assessment and to develop a useful 
conceptual framework for this area. Unexpectedly, several hundred relevant 
literary sources were identified. This paper is based on the review of that 
comprehensive literature search (Lenning, Cooper, and Passmore, forthcoming). 

The demand for systematic, objective, and concrete needs assessment 
information will undoubtedly increase as rational pi anning. model s become more 
widely used within postseeondary education institutions and agencies. The 
ability to objectively assess needs and to effectively translate tirem into 
H^istitutional and program responses will thus be expected to become increasingly 
more important in the years ahead. It is hoped that this preliminary formu- 
• Idtion of a conceptuel framework for needs assessment will lead to ° increasingly 
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The Concept of Need 
A major problem in the area of heeds' assessment has been the lack of a 
good definition of need. Conceptions of need that are expressed in the 
various literature are not consistent, * and often they are vague and nonspecific- 
Almost all needs assessment models have used a "discrepancy" definition, but 
as illustrated by Goffing and Hutchinson (1970), such a definition is too 
limited in its focus, Scriven (1977) cites the problem in colorful terms: 

Needs assessments have been for some time the most ludicrous 
spectacle in evaluation. The usual "models" are farcical and 
decisions based _on_ them are built on soluable sand. One sign 
ef-the extent of the problem is the failure to begin with a 
tolerable definition of need.... Is a need a discrepancy between 
the actual and the ideal (a formula I used to like)? No, because 
v/e often need to improve and knov; how to, without knowing v^ho.t 
the ideal would be like. There.is some attraction about adding 
the requirement that j< must be feasible, since it seems odd to 
say that one could heed something that wasn't possible. But 
that would eliminate the motivation for, e.g., medical break- 
throughs [P. 25] ^ 



Qitfer^n t Aspects of the - Concep t-of -Need 

Needs are viev/ed in different v/ays by those in the various disciplines. For 
example, in the fields of biology, physiology, and medicine needs. ar^ interpreted in 
terms of what will contribute to the efficient and effective functioning, and 
the survival and growth, of the human organism. Educators also tend to view 
needs in terms of individuals, but the focus here is more often on effective 
and efficient functioning^ survival, and gro,vth within the community or society. 
In psychology needs are largely interpreted in terms of the perceptions of indi\/idual 
^Psychologists usually view need as a learned construct (taught or based on 
natural experience) used to indicate a perception of disequilibrium or unsatis- 
factory^condi tion for which pressure/need exists to right the situation. 



Some psyeliologist^ would broaden this to ihelude groups of peiDple^ arid they 
construe it as a force that pressures a person or a group to reduce or 
eliminate the discrepancy between what is perceived as desired and what per- 
ceptions or experiences indicate is currently the ease. Sociologists, in 
tuthi focus more on groups and society. They see needs as indicators of 
problems that must be solved, plus types and levels of competence and roles 
(and their integration) that must occur, for individuals, gropps, and organi- 
zations to function effectively as. social units^ and within a social community 
or society at large. 

All of the above are legitimate types of needs that must be included in 
any generic definition of- needs for use in postseeondary education. The 
discrepancy definition of need guiding almost all formal needs assessment 
efforts and models upuntil now - the amount of discrepancy or gap' that must 
be filled^ through increased fulfillment or lowered threshholds of desirability, 
in order to bring -.he actual level of fulfillment (in terms of processes^ 
procedures, conditions, outcomes, or results) up to the ideal level or con- 
dition - does not meet this condition. Neither does Coffing and Hutchinson's 
(1974) proposed alternative that need is a desired condition or state that 
may or may not be the current condition. Scriven (1977) was also bothered by 
the commonly accepted discrepancy concept of heed^ and proposed a formula 
a definition: 

L heeds X = 2 would (or does) significantly benefit from 
X and z is now (or would be, without x) in an unsatisfactory 
condition, (p. 25). 

To illustrate this definition, let us suppose that x represents a college 

student, and x represents the particular knowledge and :kills necessary to 



(aj the sttideht wou1e!.{br does) significantly benefit from the 
knowledge and ski 1.1 

(b) the student is' now (or would be^ without the knowledge and 
skills.) in an unsatisfactory condition. 

ScHven's definition adds important new clarifications, as he points out in 
his rationale: 

... . at least it avoids the usual fallacies of a definition- 
explicit or implicit—of need; in terms of wants or preferences 
(children may need a cavity filled but they certainly don' t 
want it donei conversely, people may think they heed laetrile 
or EAI with Braille keys but it' doesn't follow that they do.) 
Do you need a million dollars? No. Would you significantly 
benefit from it? Yes. Hence we can't omit the second clause 
in the definition, which reminds us that needs are (typically) 
necessities not luxuries.^ (p. 25) 

Scriven above makes the important point that wants or preferences are not 

the same thing as needs. Needs may.be present that people do hot recognize 

because of a lack of knowledge^ because the need is being fulfilled and 

there Is no discrepancy, or because it is being masked by other needs that 

demand attention. Similarly, a person may want something merely so someone 

else cannot have it, fer the purpose of attracting attention, or because 

: others have 'it. A want in such a case may be an expression of needs ^ but 

not the need expressed directly by the want (the expressed need is not the 

real need.) Therefore, most marketing research efforts and educational needs 

assessments are incorrect when they equate opinions, expressed desires, 

wants, or demands to needs. This is not to negate the usefulness of such 

informati(5ni which may provide good indications of needs that are present, 

and, especially if the wants are referred to by respondents in severe and 

critical terms (McGrath, 1970; Taylor, Vinebery, and Rufford, 1974.) But 

equating wants to needs causes people to not look for other types of infor- 



A New Befiri.itibri of Need - • • 

All of the .definitions mentioned in the precedi ng section are legiti- 
mate concepts of n^d, and each defines a particular kind of heed. ThuSj, 
what is called for is a definition that is broad or generic enough to include 
all of those specific types of need and showhow they relate to one another. 
Lenning, Cooper, and Passmore (forthcoming) have proposed a new definition 
of need that they believe has some validity in this respect: 

A NEED is a necessary or desirable condition^ state or 
situatioh--v/hether it be an end result that is -actuality 
(met need) or a"discrepancy that should be closed between 
.a current or projected actuality and a necessary or highly 
desirable end result (unmet need)--as judged by a rele- 
vant person or group using multiple objective criteria 
that have been agreed upon. 

This definition is a combination of discrepancy and level of necessity, where 
the amount oF need vari.es directly with level of necessity and inversely with 
amount of discrepancy, therefore^ both of the following statements of need 
are valid according to this definition: "our students' needs for job Infor- 
mation and employer contacts are well tak'en care of by the placement office 
,on this campus," but "they have a serious need for more counseling prior to 
their interviews with prospective employers." This definition is also congruent 
with Burton and Merrill's (1977) observation that solutions in eases of unful^ 
filled (unmet) needs can involve both increased fulfillment and lowered - 
threshholds of desirability or satisfaction. 

♦ 

This definition is pertinent to atl of the different types of need 
botlined in the following section. It is also pertinent whether one is 
•'referring to needs: of prospective or enrolled students, of the college or 
program i of faculty or staff, of the local community or of the region, of the 
state or nation, or of society at large or other 'entities and groups. It also 



needs; 

; Accordihg'to tiis definition, it is proper to use self repori .f 

wants as an indicator of need, but the self repo'rt most have been gathered 
in an objective,, unbiased manner, and there must also be other supporting 
evidence. Multiple sources of evidence, or multiple criteria as this is ' 
called in the definition, will normally lea«d to increased assurance of actual 
need (increased reliability and validity) if objectivity is of paramounl: 
concern when gathering each type of evidence. 

This definition still has a potential problem in that it does not 
specify when the necessity or desirability be«;omes sn'gnifieant enough to be 

/ _ _ _ 

classified a need, or when the discrepancy betweenfulfillment and unfulfillment 
becomes significant enough to warrant that the need is partially unmet. This 
is in fact, necessary, tibwever, if it is to be generic in nature and apply to 
ar. of the types of need that have been identified by different people. On 
the other hand, trie definition does indicate, that this is properly determined 
by the judgement of a relevant person or group (who is a relevant person or 
group depends on the situation) using multiple, objective, agreed Upon criteria 
(who must reach agreement is hot specified;, but once again it varies vnth the 
situation). 

Types of Outcomes for Mhom 
: If one is going to attempt to identify and assess needs, it is important 
to bs very clear about whose needs are of concern. The tendency of needs ; 
assessors has been to not. be specific enough about whose needs are being 
identified and analyzed, and to not separately consider the needs of specific 
subgroups. Similarly, heeds assessors too often do not deliniate ahead of 
ti'ms whnrh cnprifir tvnps of needs are of concern to them. 

O 
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Uhdsa- iie-e d-S- Ar e- of Concern? ^ ^ 

As hiehtidhed earlier, the focus of a needs assessment study- can be on 
heeds within the institution (for example, courses*, programs, departments', 
enrolled students^ faculty^ or ddministrators) or outside of the institutio 
(for example, prospective students groups or organizations v/ithin the loca 
community or the state, or society at large). It is important to delineate 

r _ _ - 

at the earliest stages of the study exactly whose needs are of concern (whe 
"whose" could even include entities like organizations a'nd the ecological 
environment) . 

o A comprehensive, tv/o-level classification of groups and entities for 
which someone in postsecondary education might want to assess needs v/as 

- - - • -V- ^ - - -- - - - 

develo.jed as a part of the NGREMS Outcomes Structure (henning et al , 1977). 
It is presented in Figure 1. The focus there was on "audiences," the perso 
groups^ or other ;entities that could potentially receive dr'be affected by 
postsecondary education outcomes. Various needs assessments have been cond 
for^ many of these groups and Lommunities. 

The listing of Figure 1 does not provide the detailed third-^evel cate* 
needed for many outcomes studies at the institutional and program levels, 
the reason additional levels of detail are ndt- included is that any further 
subdivisions could be based oh several equally valid factors, and one user 
df the Structure would watt one breakddv/n, while another person with-^a diff( 
: philosophy, problem, and context would want a second breakdown. . For exampli 
Students within a program could be usefully subdivided into: (1). those 
majoring in the program versus those only taking courses in the program, 
(2) age groupings, (3) commuter students versus resident students,' (4) unde 
classmen versus uppercl assmen ^ (5) groupings according to disadvantaged 

v. 

c*^-tM<^ - man i>rsH iifhrriorj - ( 7 ) nv^hi in i hh c P^cmrxWw'Ci fn 1 1 f p ^\\(\ r.^ rppr . ana 1 <^ 

o 
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Figure 1 . ' . ^ 

CATEGORIES OFPERSdNS, GROUPS, AND OTHER ENTITIES 
OF POSSIBLE CONCERN IN ASSESSMENTS OF NEEDS^ 

10.' JhW^Wuar/Crbup C//»nfs -^Thls category refers to pdribns or Qroups of porsbhs whO are direct c\lf i 5 of the pOsl secondary education unit of 
concern and/o^ (heir iriimtRlJate assbcidtds. such as family and relallv^s or poors 

11. S/ud#n/s~lndlvlduats or groups o? individuals who cafrenijy a:e enroii^ in iho proorafrijnstiiutlon.braysiemol pdstsecondary education. 

12. fo/m»f S/udan/s— individuals or groups of Individuals who formerly were enrolled In ihe program, Institution, or system of pbstsbcbndary 
education. 

13. Family and Rafativei of Students or Former Students . * 

14. Pe^rsand Associates ot Students or Former Students 

15. Faculty 

16; Slefl Oilier then Fecully 



17: OlTier IhWvicluel /Group Chohls—An example would be an Individual who Is nOne of the above but Is served by an advisory service offered 
by the college. 

20; Thterest -Based CommStHlies—Jhii category refers to largo groups that are Identified as entitles worsting toward a welhdef'ined Interest or 
rhission. 

21. ' Frisiete Bnterpnse Cdmmunifies~CbmmuhltIes where a major purpose Is financial remuherallbn and prbllt~fbr example, cbrpbraflbhs. 

snuii buiintfs&os, and farmers. 

22. >(ssoc>fl/>on (?ommunl'rf'e3^Comrnur>lties where members belong on the basis of afflllatlbri rather than emplbyriiehi, such as unibhs and 
professional societies. 

23. Govern'neni Commun/f/es~Comrnunlties designed to administer government regutaiibns and services, such as city hall, state dbpartmeht 
of education, and legislative communities. 

24. Nongovernmenffl//Pu6«c ^ryicyCornmunitjes Other than iha Instituiion Producing the Oufcbme—Nbnprblil service brcaniratidns. such 
as schoois, tiospltats, welfare agencies, phiiantnropic foundations, cblleges (other than tne cbliege prbducing tne butcbme}, and rbsearch 
organizations. 

26. Institution or tnstitutionel Unit Producing the Outcome —J t\e postsecondary education institution and /or units within thai insiiiuUbn thai 
are perceived as the producer/laciiilator of itie outCome(sjot concern. ,. 

26. Other Interest -Based Communities-' A^n example would be an ad hoc coaiition task force of representaiives from two or more of the above 
areas. 

90. Geograpfiic -Based Com mun^f/es— This category refers to large groups defined on the basts of tuhCliOhal terriioriel tdunderies: 

31. ipcal Communjly—A townsfilp, city, county, meiropolitan area, or other type of locality having particular boundaries It is pot nccbssarlly 
restrict^ to the iegajor jurisCiictionai boundary, but the functional or^e in wnich the impact bf the instiiution is (br shbuld pe) diroctly and 
physicaily iolt. The boundaries wlil vary witn tfie insiituiion/program and outcome of concern. 

32. The State 

33. A Region-' An aggregation of states or parts of slates. 

A' 2i 

34. TheNetion ^ 

35 An Internationel Community 

36. Pf^er_Geoi^re/)/>;c_-6e_s0<f example would be a research discovery thai attocts primarily people living In the coldest 

' latitudes, or where it snows heavily. 

40. Aggregates of People —This category refers to yubpbpdlaf Ibhs bf people distinguished fiy partiCuler cherecte/isttcs that may indicate common 
concerns, needs, or Wents, but who dd not hecBSliarlly have a cbrrimbh Interest br missibh, and therefbte do not constitute communities. 

41. Atiiity Le^el Su6pdpu/er>dns--Subp6pulalidns defined accbrdihg tp level bf abiilty/proficier.cv on general intellectual tunCtiOning or 
specific sHiits~fdr exarripie, gillod, typical, disadvahtagbd. br sKllied. serril-skjtled^ unskilled: 

42. >i9#Su6pdpu/ar/dns ' 

43. iducshonai iavel Subpopuiahons 

44. /ncoma t«v«/Su6pdpu/jf>dns - *■ 

45. Occupaf'on Subpopuiations 

46. Physical Oisabihly Cohdilion Suhpbpulaiibns • 

47. Rice Subpoputationi 

. ___ _. _ _ " ;. I 

46. S** Subpopulations 

49. OthVr Such A ggrega tei 



Most needs assessments at the elementary and secondary education level 
have focused on the needs for particular educational outcomes; Needs for 
outcomes are important in postsecondary education also^ and there are many 
types of potentially important outcomes on which one could focus. Lenning 
(1977b) has reviewed the literature for categorizations of outcomes and related 
concepts such as goals, and found almost 90 of them, some focusing on outcomes 
for individuals, some on outcomes for society, and some for both. <vBased on 
tJfat review and other work^ a comprehensive taxonomy of types of postsecondary 
education outcomes was developed (Lenning et al, 1977, pp. 55-66), which can 
be used in. planning and developing items for a needs assessment survey 
questionnaire. 

Needs for particular outcomes imply needs for process activities. For 
example, student outcomes needs may suggest a need for special methodologies, 
environments i faculty-student ratios^ teaching strategies, instructors, 
innovative techniques, etc. Such process needs can also usefully be focused 
on directly, not merely inferred from assessed needs for particular outcomes. 
In addition, there are needs in postsecondary education that are less 
directly related to outcomes, and which elementary and secondary educators 
^tend not to be concerned ^ such as needs for financial Bid, needs for information 
about institutions and prograris, and needs for lodging facilities^ 

When assessing needs, the focus can be broad or general and diffused 
("wide-band study") or it can be concentrated or; specific and detailed 
("narrow-band study"). The wide-band stbdy will be concerned with broad 
categories of needs while the narrow-band study will be concerned with specializec 
and detailed need categori: atidris. benriirig, Godper, and Passmdre (forthcoming) 
have identified a number of different need type classifications, some of 



[1950] community rieed categories, arid Bra'dshaw's Taxbribmy of Sbeiad Need 
[1972]) while others have a narrow-band focus ;(e.g., Murray's [1978] categories 
of manifest and latent needs, Kiriniek's [1975] Taxonomy of Information Needs 
of Prospective Students^ and the Mooney Probelem Checklist scales [Pagels, 
> 1973]). 

Many of the categorizations of needs that have been developed place 
needs into categories- along a coritiriuum on a particular dimension. Examples 
of such dimensions are: developmental tasks corresponding to chronological age^ 
basic versus learned (or derived) needs^ personal versus social problems 
resulting in needs, maintenance versus incremental needs ^ conscious versus 
unconscious needs, general versus specific needs, current versus projected 
needs, critical versus routine needs, instructional versus noninstructional 
- needs, economic versus noneconomic needs, needs for goods or products versus 
: needs for services^ easy-to-measure needs versus difficul t-to-measure needs, 
and short-term or short-duration needs versus long-term or long-duration needs. 
Thinking in terms of such dimensions can be helpful for determining and setting 
the appropriate arid desired boundaries of focus in planning for an assessment 
of needs. Thinking in such terms can also help one iri setting needs assessment 
focus priorities within those boundaries. 

Assessing N eeds 

As has been discussed, one must specifically determine whose needs, and 
what types of needs for each group, are to be assessed before plans are begun 
for conducting a needs assessment study. Nov/ some important coriceptual consid- 
erations relating. to the conduct of the assessment itself will be discussed, brie 

Models for Assessing Ite^di 

A number of needs assessment models have been developed for use in the 
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general in their focus: Thus, some of the ebncepts and procedures they discuss 
may be useful also at the pdstsecondary level, for example: CiDffing and Hutchin^ 
son (1974), English and Kaufman (1975), Hoepfner et al (1972), Pslein et al (1971) 
bewis (1973), New Jersey State Department pf Education (1974), Read (1974), arid 
the various other models reviewed by Adams (1976), Kaufman (1971), and Witkiri 
(1975i 1976). Conversely, postsecondary education models have tended to be more 
diverse and specific in their focus: vocational, occupational, and continuing 
education needs (Adams, 1976-, Brown, 1974-, Keim and others, 1975; Putnam, 1979; 
Smith, 1958-, Tucker, 1973); environmental needs (Aulepp and Delworth, 1976); 
course-level needs (Burton and Merril, 1977); comiiiunity_ service needs (Gentral 
Florida Conimunity College Consortium, 1973; Gol lattscheck et al , 1976; League of 
California Cities, 1975; Selgas, 1977); needs of the handicapped student (Coffing 
Hodson, and Hutchinson, 1974); community information and service needs (Gotsicki 
1974); overall curricular needs (Gray, 1974; Hamilton, 1973; Pagels, 1973); admin 
istrative functioning needs (Higher Education Management Institute, 1977); pro- 
spective students' needs for institutional and prdgrarii information (Kinnick and 
Lenning, 1975; tenning and Cooper, 1978); state-level needs for career education 
(McCaslin and, Lave, 1975); rieeds related to performance problems (flager and Pipe, 
1970); institutional goal needs (Peterson, 1975); curricular needs in programs fc 
emergency ambulance personnel (Shook, 1969); and student financial aid needs 
(the models developed by ACT and CSS). Diverse and specialized models such as 
many of those above demonstrate the' importance of tailoring concepts and procedur 
to, the uniqueness of the ce'nditidh^ and situation. For example, an assessment 
of the curricular needs in a program for emergency ambulance personnel has to be 
quite different than one to assess curricular needs in a fine arts program, even 
though they are both focusing on eurrieualar heeds and are both using a critical 
incident technique. 

Several writers have attempted' to classify heeds assessment models into type 



and characteristics; One way to classify heisds assessment approaches is according 
to the purposes for which they are designed; For examplei we can classify approaches 
according to those focdsihg oh planning versus those focusing on policy fbrrilulatibh, 
those focusing on curriculum development versus institutional goal setting, and 
those aimed at understanding problems versus those aimed merely at identifying 
problems. Lenning» Cooper, and Passmore (forthcbming) identified 30 different 
general- pyrposes served 'by heeds assessment as discussed in the literature. (In 
differentiating model types, the teague of Galifornia Cities (1975) grouped 
according to three broad^ overall purposes: social policy, exploratory, and 
program needs assessments.) Furthermore, these purposes can vary according to 
the types of needs being assessed, whose needs are being assessed, who is doing 
the assessing and for whom, etc. Another way to classify needs assessment 
approaches is according to time of need being assessed, such as focusing on 
current needs Versus focusing on projected^ needs (or both) or short-duration 
needs versus long-duration heeds. Some additional model classification 
dimensions that could be useful are according to: popiJlation types being assessed, 
such as Baumheier and Heller's (1974) five population/purpose types - secondary 
data analysis, general population surveys, service population surveys, service 
provider Surveys, and political and community surveys-, breadth and detail of 
focus, such as the "narrow band" and "wide band" types of studies mentioned earlier; 
cohcreteness of the data collected, such as Anderson and Associates (1976) reference 
to "objective" and "subjective" needs assessments; approaches used for collecting 
data and conducting analj'ses, such as Kaplan's (1976) four strategy types and Scriv- 
erfs(1977) categorization of common study types; and how the data are interpreted, 
such as Kaufman's (1972) inductive, deductive, and classical model differentiations. 

Pl anning and Operational Considerations 
Collecting valid and reliable evidence of need(s) is a necessary ahd crucial 
part of every needs assessment study; For any met and unmet need, a number of 
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indicators of the presence of the need than will others, arid such fgctor? as 
whose needs are being assessed can affect the validity of the tndi.ec^tor or 
measure. Therefore, multiple indicators and measures should be used whenever 
feasible; This gives increased assurance of validity (that it is a real need):, 
if they all indicate the same thing about need, plus iL_facil itates tailoring 
the data collection system to different groups. When one measure is less yalid, 
alidther measure may be more valid, and vice Versa. 

eurrently, most need, surveys are administered solely to the. client groups 
whose needs are being assessed. It is important not to ignore client self- 
reports about t;heir perceived needs, but other data are needed as v;el 1 . Implica- 
tions about need can also be derived from client reports about such things as 
school environment, their peers, disappointments or dissatisfactions, successes 
and achievements- activities, problems, and complaints. Baird (1976), for example, 
discusses the importance of identifying and remedying "brass tacks." Surveys 
should be administered to relevant others for their observations and judgments, 
also. They perhaps can be more objective, and may have more experience and 
expertise in making such judgments. Profiles showing how difrerent groups view 
the situation can be quite revealing, and the pattern of similarities and 
discrepancies may significantly facilitate understanding about the needs. 

Wh^n outcome needs are of concern, performance measures and history (trends) 
become very important, but self- and other-report data are still desirable also. 
Other useful supplemental data include frequency count.-, from institutional records 
concerning such things as attendance, complaints, amount of use (and ratings) of 
services, requests submitted for assistance of various kinds, etc. Similarly, 
statistics from governmental and other community agencies can provide useful 
supplemental evidence for studies of community needs. What others have found 
in similar types of institutions, program^, or locales can also be useful 
supplemental evidence if care is taken to examine closely how the other situations 



have termed "secbrldary data"), although they save costs and- time in additien to 
providing useful supplemental evidence, they can tead to trouble if great care 
is not taken in their Use. Boyd and Westfall (1972) provide criteria for use in • 
when particular secondary data are okay for a particular situation and use, and 
they also discuss precautions that can help one avoid the potential pitfalls. . 

Concerning data collection methods, needs assessors generally limit tHem- 
.selves to several traditional instruments: questionnaires, paper and pencil tests, 
and interviews. However, Other instruments- that may be just ai, reliable and 
valid for a particular case should be considered as alternatives and supplements 
for the traditional instruments, tenning (1978) found fifty different methods in 
the literature that were recommended for assessments of Various kinds, including 
needs assessments. Yet most needs assessors never even consider such nontraditional 
methods that have been shown to be practical , val id, reliable, and cost efficient 
for particular purposes and contexts. As with indicators and measures, and for 
the same reasons, the use of multiple data collection methods is desirable = and 
the large variety of data collection methods available can facilitate this. 

Interpretation and use of needs data are also crucial elements in a needs 
assessment study, and too often the application of needs assessment results is 
ineffective. If needs data are going to have practical impact, the users of the 
needs assessment results must be precisely identified early in the assessment 
Dlanning process, prior to conducting the study. Input should be solicited from 
• them concerning their specific concerns and what needs information will be helpful 
to them in their decision making. Once analyses are completed, brief, concise report 
tailored to each persons information needs should be sent to them. Additional, 
ways to increas the impact of the results are also available (benriihg, Gooper, 
and Passmore, forthcoming). 

■ Some needs assessment approaches only try to identify needs. Yet, more 
is needed: (2) a ranking of needs according to how critical they are, and (3) 
, .w^>..«.f,-«„ fh^f rah HelD one to understand why the need occurred. In addition to 



assessment' models, even though they may rank the heeds, make use of over-simple 
arid irieffective decision rules that do hot consider enough'faetors or cbhsider 
each factor in isolation from the others. Another problem with many of the 
models is that they key so much on current goals and objectives that the results 
of such assessments are not useful for evaluating current institutional and 
program goals, for .;nodifying or reformulating them-, or for developing new s^als 
to meet changing conditions. Lenning, Gebper, and Passmore (forthcoming) explore 
these problems in detail and discuss some possible solutions. They also provide 
iri-depth and extended discussion about all of the other topics covered in this 
paper. Needs assessment clearly is a viable tool to assist administrators and 
faculty members who are concerned about meeting client and community needs. 
However, much more development in this area needs to take place before i.t can 
began to reach its full potential. 
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